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AT DEADLINE 








By R. L. P. 














ON’T let the hot weather keep you 

from reading and digesting what 
we believe to be a good number—and 
here are some of the reasons: 

One of the finest articles on article 
writing we’ve ever had the pleasure 
and profit of reading—written by a 
man whose writing and editing expe- 
rience has been of a wide range—El 
mer T. Peterson, editor of Better 
Homes and Gardens. 

An outspoken, vigorous, punch- 
packed piece on editorials and the ed- 
itorial page by a man who knows that 
the right kind of editorials are read— 
Tom Wallace, editor of the Louisville 
Times. 

Leslie Erhardt’s account of a Wash- 
ington correspondent’s day, as it has 
been in the recent busy months at the 
Capitol. 

Willard Grosvenor Bleyer’s inter- 
pretation of the wage provisions pro- 
posed for the newspaper code. 


RE you enjoying the new series 
on magazines and magazine 
men? 

We hope you are and that you are 
picking up valuable pointers. Take 
Mr. Peterson’s article in this month’s 
issue, for example. He’s speaking 
particularly of magazine article writ- 
ing but the things he says would apply 
to special features or articles for the 
Sunday magazine of a newspaper just 
as well. 

There will be additional articles in 
the series—articles which we believe 
you might well save for future refer- 
ence. 


T seems to us that remarkable prog- 
ress is being made in the small-town 
newspaper field by graduates of jour- 
nalism schools. The graduates also 
are filling responsible positions in the 
larger daily fields but it takes longer 
there, usually, for them to make a 
showing. 

In the small-town field, where they 
take over the editorial end of a paper, 
the change becomes apparent at once 
—since in many instances they are the 
entire editorial staff. We feel that the 
small-town field is entering upon one 
of the most progressive, influential 
and remunerative periods in its his- 
tory—and largely through the type of 
young men being attracted to it. 

From time to time we have been 
receiving copies of this or that weekly 
or semiweekly. One of the best of 
those received has been the Monti- 
cello (Wis.) Messenger, published by 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Day Book of a Washington Correspondent 


Washington. 

I grab a cab and, pronto, I’m at the 
Senate Office Building. Up the big 
white stone steps I swing and into the 
great high halls of this office edifice 
for Senators. Into the elevator and 
out on the third floor, down the hall 
to the right and into the capacious 
committee room of the Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

It’s five minutes to ten. There’s a 
stir about the press tables as the cor- 
respondents drift in and find their 
places. No Senator has arrived but 
Investigator Pecora is on deck with a 
mass of papers before him. Specta- 
tors fill the chairs at the rear. With 
two or three other newsmen I ap- 
proach Pecora’s table to inquire if 
Richard Whitney, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, will be 
the only witness for the day. 


| OFF for a day’s news run in 


ENATOR FLETCHER, bald, white- 

haired chairman of the commit- 
tee, enters and seats himself at the 
head of the long table centered in the 
front of the room. Quick-stepped, 
quick-tongued Senator Couzens, of 
Michigan, follows soon, 
then that master of 


Another of a Series of Articles Telling Something 
Of What Goes on Behind the Capitol Date Line 


By LESLIE ERHARDT 


Managing Editor, 
Congressional Intelligence, Inc. 


pages from coast to coast. The morn- 
ing newsmen, however, confine them- 
selves to a close taking of notes to 
write their stories more leisurely later 
in the day. 


EARING over about twelve- 
thirty, we go conversing in little 
knots down the halls and through the 
subway to the Capitol and the Senate 
Press Gallery, that series of rooms be- 
hind the north galleries of the Senate 
Chamber where the newsmen pound 
out stories and telegraphers send 
them, where telephones handle a rush 
of incoming and outgoing calls, and 
where lounges afford five-minute naps 
in the midst of the hubbub or a chew- 
ing over of the day’s events. 

I step through the swinging doors 
into the gallery in the Senate Chamber 
reserved for the press, immediately 
over the Vice President’s chair. The 
Senate met at noon and the day’s busi- 
ness is on. Senator Borah is up on the 
N. R. A. and the Anti-Trust laws. 


Crowds jam the galleries; correspond- 
ents fill our own and scribble away at 
the tiers of long white bench-desks or 
sit in the adjoining seats and listen, as 
their needs demand. 

Messengers come in and race out 
with the piecemeal stories; newsmen 
move in and out, make low-voiced ex 
changes. All in quiet, however, for 
the sounds must not reach down into 
the Chamber. A glance down shows 
the seats well filled, for the oratory 
foundered Senators themselves like to 
listen to Borah. Borah continues, 
takes on a few comers in debate. 

I have to leave and get across the 
Capitol to the House Press Gallery for 
a little checking up before I go on 
down town. I stop for a bite of lunch 
at the House restaurant, then up to the 
Gallery to check up and chew the fat 
a bit. One of the boys passes on to me 
the developments on the Tax Bill be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee. 
Seems like that coconut oil tax is go- 
ing to get into the Bill after all, despite 
all the fight against it. 


UT in the Chamber I find the De 
partment of Agriculture appro- 
priation bill is up and 








banking and sarcasm, 
Senator Glass, of Vir- 
ginia. Other Senators 
shortly file in. 
Whitney takes the 
stand, and a battery of 
news photographers 
loose a series of brilli- 
ant flashlights. Prize 
plates in hand, they 
scurry out to spread 
their store over the 
front pages of the aft- 
ernoon newspapers. 
Pecora starts his 
cross-fire of questions 
and the press tables 
grow busy. Stories, 
pencilled in long hand 
on the standard “gal- 
lery-yellow” paper, go 
out in rapid “takes” by 
messengers to wires in 
the adjoining hall, 
thence to the front 


of a correspondent. 
something of the correspondent’s job! 


OVERING Washington is the peak assignment to which 
a newspaperman could aspire—unless it be the editorship 
of the paper he serves. It is a goal that necessarily only a few 
of the thousands of newsmen in the country may hope to reach 
—but one of which they may dream and hope. 


If the goal itself seems distant, it is possible sometimes to 
view it through the eyes, the ears and the experiences of those 
who have reached it. With that in view, also because the eyes 
of the nation have been turned toward Washington as never 
before in these days of the New Deal, we have been taking you 
back of the Washington date line in an interesting series of 
articles by Leslie Erhardt, managing editor of Congressional 
Intelligence, Inc., an informational service. 


The press of his duties in recent months interrupted the 
series—but now that the “Ten Billion Dollar” Congress has 
adjourned, he resumes with an article detailing a day in the life 
Cover Washington with him and learn 


comparatively few 
Representatives are on 
the floor. Despite the 
few present the place 
is a babble and confu- 
sion compared to the 
Senate. Silence is not 
among the House 
rules, and it’s a man’s 
job to follow the pro 
cedure under the cir 
cumstances. I’ve never 
got. used to it, even 
after five years. 
Shortly I leave and 
go back to the Senate 
Gallery, where I left 
my hat and coat. The 
place doesn’t have as 
much stir about it as 
when I left. Fewer 
typewriters are in ac- 
tion. I look out into 
the Chamber to find 
some lame discussion 





— up, a mere dozen or 
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more Senators present, most of them 
reading, and only a handful of half- 
attentive newsmen waiting for the 
next excitement to break. 

I see Senator Nye in the Chamber 
and go back through the gallery 
rooms down to the President’s room 
just off the Chamber, where a runner 
takes in a request to the Senator that 
I, as a newspaperman, would like to 
speak to him. Out he comes and I 
question him, as a half dozen or more 
newspapermen are questioning as 
many Senators. No sooner has Sen- 
ator Nye finished giving me the facts 
I want about his intended resolution 
than one of the other newsmen 
“grabs” him. I amble out and hasten 
down town. 

On the way I remember that I had 
wanted to call Congressman Lemke 
off the floor of the House to ask him 
about the progress on the Frazier- 
Lemke farm refinancing bill. But I 
haven't the time now. I pass it up for 
another day, or maybe I'll check with 
one of the boys in the evening. 

I stop off at the Post Office Depart- 
ment where that lively politician, 
Postmaster General Farley, is having 
a press conference. He gives us late 
developments in the airmail situation, 
and proudly displays to us his elegant 
quarters in the new P. O. building— 
which Andrew Mellon arranged to 
have built for him! 


N I go to the Agriculture Depart- 
ment off to the South. There 
some 50 or so of us sit in a great semi- 
circle in Secretary Wallace’s office, 
while he, in kindly fashion and with 
frequent touches of humor, answers 
our questions. To his left sits Tug- 
well, the much-belabored “brain 
truster” and Assistant Secretary. Tug- 
well listens, says nothing (but he can 
talk when the occasion arises), and 
studies the faces of the news gatherers. 
Near him sit Mordecai Ezekiel and 
Louis Bean, other A. A. A. “brain 
trusters.” 

To Wallace’s right sit Chester Davis, 
Administrator of the A. A. A., Jerome 
Frank, the legal counsel, H. R. Tolley, 
and others of the administrative force. 
Frequently “H. A.” turns, when he 
can’t answer the detail of some news- 
man’s question, and inquires, “What is 
the situation on that, Chester?” Davis, 
who knows his work marvelously, 
answers, or, perhaps, lets one of his 
co-workers reply. 

The discussion runs along for nearly 
an hour as we continue our question- 
ing on the various ramifications of the 
A.A. A. 

An unusual day this, for the press 
conferences, which generally occur 
once or twice a week in each Depart- 
ment, seem to be chasing one another’s 
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heels. No sooner is the Wallace con- 
ference over than I get word that Gen. 
Johnson has called a conference in his 
N. R. A. offices in that great Hoover- 
conceived Commerce Building. 


PON arriving, I learn from one of 
the fellows that the conference is 
on the steel code particularly. We 
wait around a few minutes in an out- 
side office, finally file through another 
office, and enter the General’s own 
quarters as Bill Lawson, head of the 
N. R. A. press section, gives us each 
the once-over to make sure we’re bona 
fide reporters. 

Johnson tells us point-blank and 
with no mincing of words what he has 
in mind. He responds to our ques- 
tions directly and colorfully—or points 
out that he can’t reply. He goes into 
an “off the record” discussion and lets 
us know a few things we can’t print, 
so we can have a better understanding 
of his task or just why he can’t answer 
a particular question. 

Frances Robinson interrupts now 
and then to interpolate a fact. She’s 
his efficient secretary. 

Donald Richberg, the general coun- 
sel, comes in the door. Johnson turns 
some of the questions to him, and he, 
fluently enough, elaborates on details 
in the steel code. 


HIS being Friday, there’s a White 

House press conference at 4:00 
o’clock. So, following Johnson’s ses- 
sion, instead of going to my office to 
pound out some copy, I go up to the 
Press Club and lounge about for 15 or 
20 minutes before getting along to the 
White House. 

At the door of the White House 
quarters for the press stands a guard 
who recognizes you for a newspaper- 
man before you get in. As I step into 
these quarters, 100 or more newsmen 
and women mill about the large lobby 
to the Executive Offices. (This lobby 
is the room which practically all 
comers to the Executive Offices first 
enter and affords “the best of all pos- 
sible places” for the regular White 
House reporters to lie in wait for their 
prey, coming and going.) 

I go into the little room just left of 
the front door, which is the press room 
proper—where a few typewriters and 
a flock of telephones flash the New 
Deal news to the Nation. Two sea- 
soned correspondents are finishing a 
game of chess. I use the phone a mo- 
ment, and return to mill about with 
the others or stand with those border- 
ing the immediate avenue of entry to 
the President’s door. Others flock in- 
to the lobby until there are 150 or 
more of us on hand. 

A clap of hands from one of the in- 
ner guards and we jam forward across 
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the hall to the Executive door. Here 
the two Bills (Bill Collins of the Sen- 
ate Press Gallery and Bill Donaldson 
of the House Press Gallery) stand on 
either side, and, knowing us all per- 
sonally, let us—and no others—pass 
on inside. Quickly we press close 
about the President's desk until, 
standing many tiers deep, we hear one 
of the Bills say, “All in.” 


President Roosevelt an- 
nounces that he has no news and 
permits us to question him, or he 
starts us off with an item in which he 
knows we'll be interested. He laughs 
frequently with us—never a press con- 
ference but there’s a humorous inci- 
dent or two. He tells us something off 
the record, directing, as he does so, a 
joke at Steve Early, his press secre- 
tary, who leans against the wall to the 
President’s left. Marvin McIntyre and 
Louis Howe, the other two secretaries, 
get as much fun out of it as the rest of 
us. So does Marguerite Le Hand, his 
personal stenographer, who practically 
always sits in on these conferences. 

Mr. Roosevelt answers all our ques- 
tions, or states that such and such a 
question had better be taken up with 
the State Department—or whatever 
the particular Department concerned. 
After ten or fifteen minutes I have a 
good fund of news stories at hand and 
I’ve enjoyed laughing with the rest of 
them. As one of the “regulars,” famil- 
iar with the conference etiquette, 
voices a “Thank you, Mr. President!” 
and the conference abruptly breaks 
up, I hasten out to get my hat and 
coat and hurry back to the office. 

In telling of this day, I’m sorry that 
it’s not a week of days so I could re- 
count incidents at other press confer- 
ences, Secretary of Treasury Morgen- 
thau, Secretary of Interior and Public 
Works Administrator Ickes, Harry 
Hopkins, Relief Administrator, and 
others. But the day has only so many 
hours, and this day is now complete. 


AT DEADLINE 
——By R. L. P 

(Continued from page 2) 

S. Earle Richards and edited by Ros- 
well S. Richards. 

It is attractively made up, its copy 
is written in a chatty, newsy style, it 
is packed with features, is all home 
print, and recently published, in a 
community of but a few hundred peo- 
ple, a special automobile section that 
would have done credit to a daily in a 
good-sized city. 

We suppose that this mention of the 
Messenger will bring a flood of small- 
town papers to us. Well, so be it. 
We'll be glad to see them, even if we 
don’t get to mention all of them. 





























Are These Wages Decent? 


By WILLARD GROSVENOR BLEYER 


Chairman, Council for Education in Journalism, 
Director, School of Journalism, University of Wisconsin 


HE Code Authority of the Daily 

Newspaper Publishing Business 

on May 18 recommended to the 
National Recovery Administration the 
following provisions for Article IX of 
the Daily Newspaper Code, on “Max- 
imum Hours and Minimum Wages for 
News Department Workers,” in ac- 
cordance with the request made by 
President Roosevelt when he signed 
the code: 


Section 1—Publishers shali not 
work any news department employe 
for more than 40 hours a week in 
any city of over 50,000 population; 
nor more than 44 hours a week in 
any city between 25,000 and 50,000 
population; nor more than 48 hours 
per week in any city or town of less 
than 25,000 population; provided 
that in emergencies additional hours 
may be worked if compensated by 
an equivalent amount of time off. 

The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to persons employed in 
any managerial or executive capac- 
ity, nor to reporters on out-of-town 
assignments, nor to correspondents 
employed in cities or towns, other 
than the city or town of publication; 
provided that in case of such corre- 
spondents, where a bureau with a 
staff of two or more full-time corre- 
spondents is maintained, then the 
provision shall apply. 

Section 2.—No full-time salaried 
news department employe other 
than office boys and girls and learn- 
ers who are provided for in Article 
IV, Section 1, shall be paid less than 
$25.00 per week in any city of over 
750,000 population; nor less than 
$20.00 per week in any city between 
500,000 and 750,000 population; nor 
less than $18.00 per week in any city 
between 250,000 and 500,000 popula- 
tion; nor less than $16.00 per week in 
any city between 50,000 and 250,000 
population; nor less than $14.00 per 
week in any ciy between 25,000 and 
50,000 population; nor less than 
$12.00 per week in any city or town 
of less than 25,000 population. 


F, after hearings to be held during 
July in Washington, these provi- 
sions are incorporated in the Daily 
Newspaper Publishing Code, it will 
mean that graduates of schools and de- 
partments of journalism, as well as col- 
lege graduates generally, all of whom 
if they have had no actual newspaper 
experience may be classed by publish- 








NHAPPY results for the 

newspaper profession and 
business are seen by Willard 
Grosvenor Bleyer, director of 
the School of Journalism at the 
University of Wisconsin, if the 
proposed wage provisions of 
the Newspaper Code become 
effective. He expresses his 
conclusions on them in the ac- 
companying article. 

As a reporter, editor or pub- 
lisher—read what he has to say 
on the subject and ponder the 
problem. 

Would the provisions drag 
down the wages now paid by 
papers to beginners? 

Knowing their need for col- 
lege trained men, would editors 
consider offering them $8.40 in 
small cities or $17.50 in the 
metropolitan centers? 

Would such a scale keep men 
intent on entering the news- 
paper profession from that 
field? 








ers as “learners” and hence under Ar- 
ticle IV, Section 1, may be paid 70 
per cent of the minimum salary, will 
be subject to the following salary 
scale: 


In cities of less than 25,000 popu- 
lation—minimum salary, $12.00 a 
week; for learners, $8.40. 

In cities between 25,000 and 50,- 
000 population— minimum salary, 
$14.00 a week; for learners, $9.80. 

In cities between 59,000 and 250,- 
000 population—minimum salary, 
$16.00 a week; for learners, $11.20. 

In cities between 250,000 and 500,- 
000 population— minimum salary 
$18.00 a week; for learners, $12.60. 

In cities between 250,000 and 500,- 
000 population— minimum salary, 
$20.00 a week; for learners, $14.00. 

In cities over 750,000 population— 
minimum salary, $25.00 a week; for 
learners, $17.50. 


As 63.4 per cent of all daily papers 
are published in cities of less than 
25,000 population, the minimum salary 


of $12.00 a week, with learners at $8.40 
a week, would apply to nearly two- 
thirds of all the dailies in this coun- 
try. If to this group are added the 
dailies in cities between 25,000 and 
50,000, which constitute 12.2 per cent 
of all dailies, 75.6 per cent of all the 
daily newspapers in the United States 
would have the right under the Code 
to pay minimum salaries to reporters, 
desk men, and other employes of the 
news departments of only $12.00 or 
$14.00 a week, and to pay reporters 
without actual experience, $8.40 or 
$9.80 a week as “learners.” 

If to these two groups are added 
the dailies in cities between 50,000 and 
250,000 in population, which consti- 
tute 16 per cent of all dailies, we find 
that 91.6 of all the daily newspapers 
in this country will be entitled under 
the proposed scale to pay minimum 
salaries to workers in the news depart- 
ments $16.00 a week or less, and to 
pay “learners” $11.20 or less. 


ECAUSE many of the school of 

journalism graduates get their first 
years of practical newspaper experi- 
ence on daily papers in cities of less 
than 250,000 population, the proposed 
salary scale with minimum salaries 
at $12.00, $14.00 and $16.00 a week, and 
with learners’ salaries ranging from 
$8.40 to $11.20 a week, will affect them 
directly. Needless to say, young men 
and young women will not consider 
it worth their while to spend four 
years in college to prepare themselves 
for daily newspaper work if after grad- 
uation they cannot expect to receive 
enough to live on decently. 

The chief result of this low salary 
schedule will be that daily papers in 
cities of less than 250,000 in population 
will hire local high school graduates 
as reporters, who, because they can 
live at home and can earn while they 
learn, can afford to accept such low 
wages. 

Many of the daily papers in cities 
larger than 250,000 in population pre- 
fer to recruit their news staffs from 
reporters and copy readers who have 
had their initial experience in cities 
of less than 250,000, and therefore a 
further result will be that daily pa- 
pers in these larger cities will also 

(Continued on page 10) 
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ELMER T. PETERSON 


“Who has been actively engaged in 
practically every field of journalism.” 


HEN Rodin, the famous 
French sculptor, was asked 
to tell how to make a piece 


of sculpture, he said: “It is really very 
simple, after all. All you need to do 
is to take a piece of rock and knock off 
all you don’t want.” 

That this observation was not alto- 
gether flippant I will try to show a lit- 
tle later. The matter of artistic elimi- 
nation of material is almost as impor- 
tant as that of creation. Reducing 
the wordage of articles is one of the 
hardest of tasks and one of the most 
important. Experience in editing is 
therefore very useful in the art of 
writing. 

To continue the use of the figure of 
Rodin, we will first consider the rough 
block of stone and decide where we 
are going to get it and what we are go- 
ing to do with it. The first thing is to 
find anc select your stone. Decide 
what kind of an article you are going 
to write, and what publication you 
think will print it. 


OR the purpose of this article I will 

divide articles into three general 
classes: 1. The fact article. 2. The 
interpretative article. 3. The editorial 
or creative article. 

Under the first classification would 
be included straight reportorial tech- 
nique, with direct quotations, statis- 
tical information, and other state- 
ments which admit of little or no 
question, such as an article on Fossils 
of the Late Cretaceous Period or a 
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lf You Want to Write 


By ELMER T. PETERSON 


Editor, Better Homes & Gardens 


survey of sentiment on the Corn-Hog 
Program. 

The second classification would in- 
clude a wide range of treatment, of 
which an example would be a polit- 
ical discussion, using quotations and 
figures and drawing conclusions from 
them. 

Under the third classification would 
be the individual opinion of the writer, 
or prose poetry sketches or any flight 
of fancy, with or without actual fact 


basis. 


HE first thing to do, therefore, is to 

decide what general type of article 
you are going to write—whether the 
stone is to be granite, limestone, or 
marble. 

The greatest temptation, of course, 
is to go in for the third class—the edi- 
torial or creative article, for two rea- 
sons. One is that it may be written 
out of your head, therefore seeming 
to be the easiest to write, and the sec- 
ond reason is that it gratifies the cre- 
ative urge. 

This type, however, is the least 
marketable, and for that reason is the 
most difficult for everyone but a 
famous writer to achieve. 

One thing that all of us have la- 
mented is the fact that magazines and 
newspapers will print numerous and 
often tiresome articles — sometimes 
produced by ghost-writers—under the 
names of Henry Ford, Babe Ruth, or 
Rudy Vallee, about any conceivable 
subject from child psychology to the 
League of Nations. We have won- 
dered why on earth editors will persist 
in paying big prices for articles by peo- 
ple who know little or nothing about 
the subject, just because the supposed 
writers have big names. 


FTER all, this is nothing but the 
fruit of the same psychology 
which causes people to crowd around 
any famous person and demand to 
shake hands with him or secure his 
autograph. When a person becomes 
famous, the public wants to know 
what he eats, what kind of clothes he 
wears, and what he thinks about Hit- 
ler. The public doesn’t expect to re- 
ceive much information from the ar- 
ticles written by Babe Ruth about the 
theory of relativity, or by Henry Ford 
about Fifteenth Century art, but just 
the same the public is curious to know 


what they say. That is why editors 
get articles by such men. 

My point is that the editorial or cre- 
ative article is more distinctly the 
province of the person who is already 
well known, and the writer who is not 
well known should not waste much 
time in trying to sell that type. After 
he becomes famous for the other 
types, he may be able to get real 
money for telling what he thinks. 
Probably the outstanding case of this 
kind is that of Will Rogers. I don’t 
think many people believe Will Rogers 
is an authority on economics or inter- 
national affairs, but they are curious 
to see what he thinks about them, just 
the same. 

The interpretative article is the next 
most difficult to write acceptably be- 
cause it often presupposes a broad 
background of information and excep- 
tional shrewdness in drawing con- 
clusions. 

The easiest form of article to write, 
in the sense that it is the most readily 
marketed—is the fact article whose in- 
terpretative features, if any, consist of 
quoted material. 


F YOU can dig up a brand new sub- 
ject which aims at some live mod- 
ern problem, such as crime psychology 
or some new development in the pro- 
hibition repeal situation, and support 
it with an abundance of facts and fig- 
ures hitherto unknown to the public, 
you have an almost sure-fire market 
with magazines of the “quality group” 
class or the national weeklies. How- 
ever, do not blame me if you write ar- 
ticles on such subjects and have them 
rejected by those publications. I am 
not authorized to speak for them. It 
is only a personal opinion. Anyhow, 
there are so many other factors enter- 
ing into the sale of an article that this 
one factor may not be conclusive. 
When I say “sure-fire,” I simply mean 
that the market is most promising pro- 
vided someone else hasn’t beaten you 
to it, or it is the right length or is well 
written. 

This leads to the matter of the 
choice of market. 

A remark made to me several years 
ago by a well-known writer has stuck 
in my mind. He said of another well- 
known writer: “Smith is the poorest 
writer and the best judge of the mar- 
ket that I know of, and sells the most 




















Magazine Articles— 


stuff.” This may be sour grapes. It 
may have been a catty remark. But it 
is based upon a great and solemn 
truth. 

Secure several copies of the maga- 
zine to which you think your style 
and material are best suited. Study it 
carefully, as to average length of ar- 
ticle; humor, if any; objects for which 
the editor seems to be striving. 

Remember this fact: If the editor is 
successful, he is everlastingly and per- 
sistently aiming at a certain definite 
audience. 


T IS probably unnecessary for me to 
analyze the magazines for you. 
That is your job and you can do it as 
wellasI. The point is that each editor 
has his own slant, based upon a rather 
definite conviction as to the audience 
he is trying to serve. Don’t blame him 
for having this conviction. If his mag- 
azine has a tendency toward larger 
circulation, without desperate sales 
promotion, he has a right to believe 
that his ideas are sound. 

Don’t blame him for sticking closely 
to his own chosen audience. Sympa- 
thize with his problem and help him to 
reach his audience. 

In our field, for instance, our par- 
ticular need at all times is the article 
which shows people how they can 
have a better home or garden. The 
name of our magazine tells the story. 
There are a great many ways of hav- 
ing a better home and garden. The 
first big point is that the person want- 
ing a better home and garden desires 
information as to what he should do. 
How should he paint his floors? How 
should he transplant perennials? How 
should he cover rose bushes? How 
should he handle a child that refuses 
to eat his meals on time? How should 
a steak be broiled? 

But this is not the only point. To 
catch the attention of the reader we 
must have a dramatic head, lead, and 
illustrations. We must create a de- 
sire to read. This may be done by 
means of a thrilling situation or by 
humor or by some other appeal to the 
emotions. 


AN you dramatize a radish or a 

veal loaf? That may seem to be 
a difficult task, but it can be done 
somehow. That is our problem, and 
the contributor can help mightily. 

A recent experience illustrates this 
point, and also another previously 
mentioned. We had a good article 
which we entitled “D——! Stood for 
Dahlia Until—.” It was humorous 


and effective. Stuart Hay, with a 
style like that of Tony Sarg, did a good 
job of illustrating it. A member of our 
staff wrote to the Writer’s Digest, call- 
ing attention to the story, saying we 
could use more like it. However, he 
neglected to emphasize the idea of 
studying our slant, and it is very ob- 
vious that very few, if any, of the 
readers read the story—at least they 
did not grasp the general slant of the 
magazirne—and we promptly received 
a bushel of manuscripts which dealt 
with everything under the sun except 
the things we want to print. I think 
there were directions for teaching 
newly weaned calves to drink out of a 
bucket, and perhaps some observa- 
tions about the habits of horned toads. 
But the percentage of usable manu- 
scripts was no higher than one per 
cent. 

We of Better Homes & Gardens 
have some very definite ideas of what 
we want. We want informative ar- 
ticles. We want them varied and well 
dramatized. Occasionally we want 
humor, and very often we like some 
emotional appeal. But we see very 
little excuse for printing an article 
telling “Why I Love My Garden.” It 
is better to tell “How I Made My Gar- 
den,” and then the fact that the writer 
loves his garden will be so evident that 
it requires no explanation. 


We receive a great many articles 
telling “Why I Love My Garden” be- 
cause it is the easiest form of article 
to write, the hardest to sell. You don’t 
have to get down on your hands and 
knees and dig out facts from the stub- 
born soil. You just weave them out 
of thin air. And the same principle 
runs through all article writing, for 
any and all types of magazines. 


NE cardinal principle about ar- 
ticle writing is not to moon 
around trying to think of something to 
write about. After studying the ap- 
parent needs of magazines and ana- 
lyzing their problems upon the basis 
of the needs of their respective audi- 
ences, go to a library and get a copy 
of the Readers’ Guide. Read the list 
of article subjects that seem to be 
most likely to be in your appropriate 
field. Ascertain whether any maga- 
zine has covered the subject you may 
have in mind. The reading of the lists 
is almost sure to suggest many sub- 
jects. If you have plenty of time and 
patience, get files of the most likely 
magazines and catalog their subjects, 
to work out a form sheet or dope chart 
or whatever you want to call it, show- 
ing the type of article each magazine 
likes best. After you have worked at 
this for a few days you are almost sure 
to have a good list of appropriate sub- 
jects, since one idea leads to another. 
The association of ideas is a powerful 
psychology. I used this in the first ar- 
ticle I sold to a large national maga- 


(Continued on page 11) 








ERE is one of the most lucid and helpful articles on maga- 
zine feature articles, their writing and marketing, ever 


presented in The Quill. 


Elmer T. Peterson, editor of Better Homes & Gardens, who 
wrote it, has been actively engaged in practically every field of 
journalism. Still in the prime of life, he has been editor and 
publisher of a country weekly and a reporter, telegraph editor, 
special assignment and feature writer, editorial writer, copy 
reader, city editor, assistant editor, associate editor, managing 
editor and editor in the daily newspaper field. 


Following his graduation from Bethany College, he owned 
and published the Cimarron (Kan.) Jacksonian; was telegraph 
editor of the Wichita Eagle, special writer for the Kansas City 
Star and subsequently editor of the Wichita Beacon. 


As a free lance writer he has contributed fact and interpretive 
articles to national magazines such as the Saturday Evening 
Post, American, Nation’s Business, McClure’s, Outlook, etc. 
He has written a few short stories and is the author of the re- 
cently published novel, “Trumpets West,” hailed by William 
Allen White as “the best American novel of the Year.” 


He became editor of Better Homes & Gardens July 1, 1927. 











OFF WITH THE HALTERS! 


son’s retirement I visited him 
one afternoon at his country 
home. 

“You will find Henry in bed with 
his friends,” said Mrs. Watterson. 

Marse Henry had the habit of bring- 
ing home, in a hamper, many books 
selected from those sent to the Courier- 
Journal for review. 

Getting in bed, piling the books 
about him, he would rummage, in their 
pages, for something worth reading. 

We talked of the editorial page. 

“The only way to give an editorial 
page vitality,” Mr. Watterson said, “is 
to put in charge of it a man of trusted 
intelligence and integrity, and let him 
do his work according to his light. 

“He will not always say what his em- 
ployer, or his partners, would have him 
say. He will make mistakes, because 
all men make mistakes. But he will 
make a better editorial page than can 
be made by haltering and hectoring 
him.” 

I salute my late revered chief! 

The writer who is made constantly 
to feel that he is a subordinate and 
must always consider the probable 
view of someone else before writing, 
can only mark time. 

An editor cannot be valiant in print 
and a valet at heart. 

An example of how the editorial 
page is read when it is vigorous and 
sincere lies in the fact that when 
Samuel Insull was, in the language of 
the Chicago Evening Post, giving Chi- 
cago heat, light, power, grand opera 
and United States Senators, Dr. Ernest 
Gruening, editor of the Portland 
News, carried Maine against Insull, 
on a referendum, by 8,000 votes, 
although Insull’s publicity bureau cost, 
probably, ten times Dr. Gruening’s 
earnings. 


Se time after Henry Watter- 


T is necessary, in most cases, on large 
city newspapers, that a majority of 
the editorials be written by a man who 
works for a man, or even a man who 
works for a man who works for a man. 
But it is within the power of the head 
of the newspaper to arrange that the 
writing will not be done under the 
sword of Damocles, and therefore done 
abjectly. 


By TOM WALLACE 


Editor, The Louisville Times 





ERE is a pithy, direct and 
hard-hitting article on the 
making of an effective editorial 
page, written by a man who be- 
lieves that the editorial page of a 
newspaper should say things in a 
vigorous fashion. 

Tom Wallace, editor of the 
Louisville Times, has spent more 
than a quarter-century in Ken- 
tucky journalism, taking time off 
now and then for a jaunt around 
the world or to spend a few weeks 
or months in some specific 
country. 

The power of his pen has won 
him recognition far beyond the 
borders of his own state. He has 
been active in the affairs of the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, before which this article 
was delivered. He has fought 
for the conservation of natural 
beauties and forests, his work in 
that direction having brought 
him the 1934 Pugsley Medal of 
the American Scenic and His- 
toric Preservation Society. 

He is a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity. 











The French, I believe, call the edi- 
torial the “article de fond,” which, 
roughly, means the fundamental thing 
in the newspaper. The English call it 
the “leader.” 

When an attempt is made to make 
the editorial page a subordinate de- 
partment it becomes deservedly dis- 
reputable and slowly dies. Technicians 
cannot perform the miracle of resur- 
rection. When it is the Sick Man of 
the newspaper it is because the man- 
agement of that newspaper is at fault. 


* is always possible to procure men 
who can make editorials arrest 
attention. 

Not all publishers, of course, are 
willing to pay for such talent, or to en- 
courage their writers, by allowance of 
time, to make beneficial contacts. 

When in 1927, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion invited sundry American editors 


to visit, at its expense, eight European 
countries, for their enlightenment, I 
heard of a well-to-do publisher who 
would not allow to the invited man of 
his staff time off with salary. Having 
a family to support, he stayed at home. 

Some years ago a Western publisher, 
whose paper was called a gold mine, 
told me he wanted an editor who 
would mix with leading citizens, be- 
long to leading clubs, be a community 
leader. When he told me the amount 
of the meager salary he would pay 
such a man, I recommended to him—a 
padded cell. 

I have been much interested in sug- 
gestions from various sources as to 
what aspects of the editorial page we 
should discuss. No suggestion that has 
reached me indicates realization that 
the editorials cannot be treated as a 
feature merely without earning inat- 
tention and contempt. 

I once heard a publisher, who had 
the saving grace of humor, and was at 
least morally above men more smug 
who share his ideals, say to an editorial 
writer: “This paper is for the right, 
against the wrong. It advocates re- 
form, and progress, in the abstract. 

“But when reform takes concrete 
form consult me.” 

A smile that was childlike and bland 
carried, and was intended to convey, 
more meaning than the words it 
attended. 

A member of the committee, recom- 
mending discussion of technique, says: 
“Let us concede that the editorial page 
is a powerful influence for, etc., etc.” 
Then he quotes Henry L. Mencken as 
saying the average editorial page is 
so dull that even printing it upside 
down would improve it. 


R. MENCKEN is read because he 
says what he wants to say, not 
what he believes someone thinks he 
should say. He is not hampered by the 
timid subordinate’s circumspection. 
Anything in that most amiable gentle- 
man’s most characteristically ferocious 
mood, about anything, is read, regard- 
less of typographical dress or position. 
I don’t advocate, in editorials, the 
Menckenian modus. The editorial is at 
its best when it exemplifies suaviter 
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Unbridle Your Editorial Pages if You Would Have Them Surging 
With Vitality and Reader-Interest, Says 


in modo, fortiter in re. But the edi- 
torial page, often, is so discreet that it 
is dull. 

A member of the committee says he 
would like to hear discussion of the 
theory that it has not kept pace with 
the progress of other departments. 

He thinks editorials should be less 
often about problems of government, 
oftener about subjects commonly dis- 
cussed by readers. 

I indorse his view. 

Editorials should be shorter, he 
believes. 

But Will Rogers is a great influence 
upon public opinion because he is un- 
trammeled as well as because he is 
brief and humorous. 

Arthur Brisbane is read because he 
says what is on his mind as much as be- 
cause of his excellent technique. 

Paul Mallon is read because, if he 
likes, he butchers the publisher’s 
friends in the house of the publisher, 
or at least thrusts little banderillas 
into their necks. 

A Managing Editor says he thinks 
that “some of our comment columns 
are more read day in and day out than 
our editorials.” 

Very probably, in his paper, the 
canned goods’ artists always say any- 
thing they like, and 
the editorial writers 


Lippman’s column,” says the Managing 
Editor, in a breath with a proposal of 
shorter, and more humorous, edi- 
torials. 

Mr. Lippman’s articles aren’t short 
and he’s as humorous as plane and 
solid geometry. But he is a well- 
informed and able writer who writes 
lucidly what he wants to write. He 
isn’t muzzled and on a leash. 

I have heard that a leading American 
paper—a great newspaper, in the 
strictest sense of the term—publishes 
no editorial unless three members of 
its editorial board have sanctioned it. 

I believe that to be true. Its editorial 
page is expensive, erudite, drawing- 
room mannered, negligible. 

No daily conference passed, one 
imagines, upon the thunderbolt edi- 
torials of Frank I. Cobb, in the New 
York World, a newspaper which died 
of pernicious anaemia under strict con- 
trol, and with ladylike demeanor, some 
years after Mr. Cobb’s death. 


O fear that someone might not 
approve of what he said re- 
strained day by day the flashing pen of 
Henry Watterson when it was as in- 
spiring, at every battle front, as the 
white plume of Henry of Navarre, 


This Fighting Editor 


although, upon major policies, Mr. 
Watterson, of course, conferred with 
his publishers. 

There is not in every city, or every 
state, in every generation, or in every 
century, a Cobb, or a Watterson. But 
candor, vigor, conviction, without the 
ornament of brilliancy, the flame of 
genius, command an audience. 

Every opinion article is a competitor 
of the editorial page. But when, or 
where, the editorial page is honest, 
competition can be met. 

The newspaper which will not fight 
to get things done is fundamentally 
dishonest unless it eliminates the edi- 
torial page and holds itself out as a 
merchant dealing in news and other 
reading matter and not attempting 
further public service. 

William Rockhill Nelson said the 
editorial page should do things, not 
merely say things. 

Joseph Pulitzer who made the World 
not a New York department store deal- 
ing in reading matter and pictures but 
an American institution devoted to the 
rights of man, knew how to command 
attention to the editorial page. 

The passing of the North American 
Indian and the influence of the edi- 
torial have been exaggerated. But in 

some cases the dom- 





say what they be- 
lieve someone might 


inant element in 
newspaper manage- 
ment holds the view 


not dislike. 


HE average hu- 

man being is an 
opinion-loving 
mammal. That 
makes the market 
for syndicated opin- 
ion. 

Some newspapers 
—I am repeating de- 
liberately — bridle 
the editorial page, 
and buy unbridled 
signed opinion. 

The editorial 
writer with the bit 
in his mouth cannot 
get a hearing unless, 
losing his temper, he 
takes the bit in his 
teeth. And then he 
may be told to take 
his hat from the 
hook. 

“I am interested 
in the popularity, 
with us, of Walter 





If Your Editorial Page Is Ailing — 


ERE are some striking paragraphs concerning the editorial 
page, selected from Tom Wallace’s outspoken article, that 
may explain why some editorial pages are sickly: 


* * * 


“An editor cannot be valiant in print and a valet at heart.” 
*x* * * 
“When it (the editorial page) is the Sick Man of the news- 
paper it is because the management is at fault.” 
So 
“It is always possible to procure men who can make editorials 
arrest attention. Not all publishers, of course, are willing to 
pay for such talent.” 
e+. .2 
“The editorial page often is so discreet that it is dull.” 
eo 


“Some newspapers bridle the editorial page and buy un- 


bridled signed opinion.” 
oe. +0 


“The passing of the North American Indian and the influence 
of the editorial page have been exaggerated.” 








of the editorial that 
is expressed in the 
pioneer’s assertion 
that the only good 
Indian is a dead 
Indian. 


USSYFOOTED- 

NESS and popu- 
larity are, in com- 
bination, impossible, 
regardless of attrac- 
tive type. 

In such a discus- 
sion as this there 
arises usually the 
question of whether 
newspapers are less 
honest nowadays 
than they were in 
the days of the so- 
called giants. 

The legend of an 
earlier press having 
been more righteous 
than contemporary 


newspapers was 
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popular a generation ago. There is in 
print—in the Atlantic Monthly Clas- 
sics—a symposium upon journalism in 
which Henry Watterson goes into 
particulars to show that the giants 
were far less independent, much less 
honest, than legend swallowers believe 
them. As a debunker, Marse Henry 
qualifies for honors. 

I believe honest newspapers more 
numerous now than they were when 
Horace Greeley was in politics and 
journalism. 

I believe there were always too 
many trimmers, and that there are too 
many trimmers now. 

The public considers the editorial 
page not an entertainment feature 
merely, but a revelation of the moral- 
ity and mentality of the ownership and 
management of an enterprise which 
constantly and unctuously asserts that 
it is a public servant, and which, if it 
uses its editorial page, in utterance or 
silence, in the interest of smaller 
groups, to the injury of the public, is 
a liar and a crook. 

Henry Watterson’s series of edi- 
torials, “To Hell With the Hapsburgs 
and the Hohenzollerns,” when the 
United States was neutral, would not 
have been sanctioned by the average 
editorial conference. They were read 
all over the United States and trans- 
lated into many languages. They ex- 
pressed a view which many timid 
editors held, but withheld. 


DITORIAL pages would have been 
read and that post-war atrocity, the 
bonus, might have been averted had all 
of the newspapers which now deplore 
it, said when it was proposed: “To Hell 
With the Bonus and With All Un- 
scathed Veterans Who Want a Bonus.” 
To further illustrate my point, I risk 
being guilty of bad taste. 

Twenty years ago, when I was writ- 
ing editorials for the Courier-Journal, 
Henry Watterson gave me a blanket 
order to abolish the Fiscal Court of 
Jefferson County, then composed of 
Magistrates, by “writing as many edi- 
torials as you want to write, and mak- 
ing them as mean as you can make 
them.” 

The crusade bored William B. Halde- 
man, then Editor of the Times. He did 
not put the Times into the fight. We 
changed the form of the county gov- 
ernment by persistence. 

About six years later Edwin P. Mor- 
row ran for the Governorship on an 
economy program and proposed aboli- 
tion of State Forestry, saying “send the 
city foresters back to town, they don’t 
know a black gum from a bee gum.” 

Mr. Watterson had retired. I pro- 
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posed an editorial crusade in the 
Courier-Journal to save State For- 
estry. The argument of a member of 
our editorial conference, that editorial 
crusades were a bore to readers pre- 
vailed. The Forestry Department was 
abolished. The opponent of crusades 
had retired when I undertook an 
editorial crusade to restore State 
Forestry. 

It took two or three years, but we re- 
stored it, with a copy of the Virginia 
bill, offered by the Federal Forest 
Service, as a model, which, we found, 
had been copied from the Kentucky 
law Governor Morrow destroyed. 


N 1925, I asked, and procured, of 
Judge Robert Worth Bingham, pres- 
ident and publisher of the Courier- 
Journal and the Times, unlimited au- 
thority to make, in the Times editorial 
page, which I was conducting, a cru- 
sade against a proposed Insull power 
plant at Cumberland Falls. 
We won the fight, in 1930, in the Ken- 
tucky Legislature, over the veto of a 
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Republican Governor with the votes 
of Republican Senators. 

There are about 300 editorials in the 
files of the Times, not one of which was 
“brilliant.” 

I know whereof I speak because I 
wrote all of them. 

At no time was a crusade in news 
columns made. The fight was in edi- 
torial columns exclusively, except that 
it was amplified by public addresses 
when and where I could get an 
audience. 

So, you will see, when we didn’t 
crusade we lost. When we did crusade 
we won, 

In our shop we have no regular 
editorial conferences. We confer oc- 
casionally, on someone’s motion, but 
not daily, weekly, or monthly. Edi- 
torials assigned, by the publisher, or 
by an editor to an associate, are rare. 

It is our opinion that the man who 
selects his own subject, writing upon 
inspiration, will do better work than 
the directed man. 

We believe our editorial columns are 
read. 


+ ATE a RRNRNTC 


Are These Wages Decent? 


(Continued from page 5) 


get high school rather than college 
graduates. 


URING the next decade, as dur- 

ing the last few years, reporters 
and desk men will be called on to han- 
dle events and utterances involving 
important problems in government 
and economics, in business and indus- 
try, in national and international af- 
fairs. Obviously reporters and copy 
readers who have had only a high 
school education cannot deal with 
these momentous questions in as in- 
telligent a manner as can college 
graduates. 

Nearly twenty years ago, Melville 
E. Stone, for a quarter of a century 
general manager of the Associated 
Press, in speaking to the students of 
the Columbia School of Journalism, 
emphasized the need of better quali- 
fied reporters: 


“There is nothing more pitiable 
than the attempt of an ignoramus to 
write an abstract of an intelligent 
speech or to interpret an intelligent 
man’s ideas in an interview. It is 
equally lamentable to observe stu- 
pid, half-baked youngster struggling 
to report any event involving a 
knowledge of a national or an inter- 
national question. In American 
journalism of today we have a great 





army of so-called reporters, but we 
rarely have real reporters. 

“An intelligent reporter is far 
more valuable than an intelligent 
editor. It will be a great day for 
American journalism when this fact 
is generally recognized.” 


In his presidential address at the last 
meeting of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors in Washington, 
Paul Bellamy, editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer and the only newspaper 
editor on the code authority which 
framed the proposed salary schedule, 
declared that during the preceding 
year, 


“We have felt the need, I am sure, 
for better editorial brains. We have 
been confronted with the necessity 
of dealing intelligently with eco- 
nomic questions so involved as to 
test the mettle of editorial writers 
and reporters to the utmost. We 
have seen the imperative necessity 
of staffing our newspapers with 
more broadly educated, better writ- 
ers than ever before.” 


LTHOUGH daily newspaper edi- 
tors undoubtedly recognize the 
need for college-trained men and 
women on their staffs, newspaper pub- 
lishers, who constitute the overwhelm- 


(Continued on page 13) 
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If You Want to Write Magazine Articles— 





(Continued from page 7) 


zine. I studied a certain type of ar- 
ticle this magazine was using. Then I 
cast about for something in the same 
field, yet untouched by any magazine. 
By main strength I dug out a fact ar- 
ticle and sold it. And then I wondered 
why I hadn’t done it five or ten years 
sooner. 

The point of this is to make a scien- 
tific and painstaking analysis of the 
needs of every magazine for which you 
wish to write, and be prepared to do a 
lot of toilsome research. 


OW I will move on to another 

phase of the fine art of article 
writing, which is the form of the ar- 
ticle itself. 

Let us say that you now have the 
rough block of stone, consisting of a 
general idea. Out of that rough block 
of stone you must visualize a finished 
product—not in the sense of exact 
language, but in the sense of a drama- 
tized concept. The parallel to sculp- 
ture still holds good. You are think- 
ing of a dramatic idea. The tiger is 
about to spring and his likeness is 
frozen into marble, or there is a weep- 
ing woman, or an aviator cleaving the 
sky. In any case, the dramatic idea 
of your story is impressed vividly 
upon your mind, and it is the central 
image of your article. 

Writing, in my opinion, is not a mat- 
ter of putting words together. In fact, 
I think another word should be in- 
vented to fit the case. The essential 
thing is to visualize and dramatize a 
thing in your mind even before you 
have any idea of what the words will 
be. The words are only the strokes 
of the chisel, after all. They are the 
means, and not the end. Remember 
that. The real achievement is to make 
the reader see the sculptured figure 
which exists in your mind even when 
you have nothing before you but a 
crude block of stone. 

Rodin may have been flippant in his 
Saying, but he spoke wisely. One of 
the greatest tasks of writing is to use 
words, or strokes of the chisel, in such 
an unconscious way as to make the 
reader conscious of the idea. 


OW about technique? I hear this 

this unspoken query in your 
minds. Yes, Rodin had technique. 
The good writer uses only the best 
grammatical constructions, and he 
uses words appealingly and vividly— 
so vividly that many meanings are 
found between the lines. He abstains 
from the cliché—the trite expression. 


Many an otherwise good article has 
been rejected because of the very un- 
favorable impression caused by the 
use of the expression “crisp bank 
note” or “tiny tot.” But I have no 
patience with anyone who thinks of 
good writing as being merely a process 
of endless polishing and perfection 
with little regard to the spontaneity, 
imagery, and creative ability involved 
in the dramatic conception. You 
can’t make a masterpiece statue out 
of a poorly formed block of imperfect 
stone, no matter how highly you may 
polish it and employ perfect grammar 
in the constructions. My fellow 
townsman, Jay Darling, once rapidly 
made what he calls a crude sketch of 
some buffaloes, Indians and cowboys 
which I would rather have than most 
highly polished groups, although it is 
made roughly and spontaneously, of 
clay. Some of his rough-hewn car- 
toons are far more artistic than a per- 
fect photograph or painfully drawn 
etching of the same subject would 
have been. 

I think the problem should be stated 
in this way: Good English is taken for 
granted as a prerequisite of good writ- 
ing. It should be used automatically, 
just as a good golfer uses a certain 
stroke automatically, without thinking 
heavily about it. After all, the great- 
est polish is of no avail unless you 
have something worth writing about— 
some important, spontaneous concept. 
It is very easy to take a big, dramatic 
thought and polish it to death. A 
tombstone maker can polish down a 
piece of sculpture, but he cannot make 
art out of it. 

The concept in your mind is the big 
thing. Then, like Rodin, you take a 
hammer and chisel and knock off all 
you don’t want. 

This often means a great deal of 
elimination. If you will pardon the 
personal reference I will say that one 
of the most important processes in the 
writing of my recently published 
novel, “Trumpets West,” was the elim- 
ination of 100,000 words. The last and 
hardest job was to knock off 10,000. 
Perhaps someone is saying under his 
breath that this process might well 
have been carried on to a still greater 
extent—but let that pass. 


ON’T worry if the editor goes even 
farther than you do in knocking 
off superfluous stone. Don’t accuse 
him of “butchering” your copy. He 
knows what he wants and he is pay- 
ing for it. In fact, he usually pays for 
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A Choice Market 


MANUFACTURERS of all 
kinds of printing equipment 
amd supplies— 


SYNDICATES having news- 
paper and magazine services 
to sell— 


NEWSPAPERS and MAG- 
AZINES seeking attention 


to the markets they serve— 
s 


Publishers, editors, executives — 
3,000 of them over the entire na- 
tion, in addition to the 4,000 jour- 
nalists who are regular subscribers 
—the men who buy equipment, 
supplies and services, will receive 
the special October issue of THE 
QUILL. 


Representation of your business in 
this issue will bring it to the atten- 
tion of this choice group of buyers. 


The October issue of THE QUILL, 
published monthly by Sigma Delta 
Chi, largest of professional journal- 
istic organizations, will commemo- 
rate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the fraternity’s founding. 


No increase in rates will be made 
for this number. Regular rates for 
one insertion are: 


1 page. lt $65 
9/3 ° ; ‘ 50 
2 is ; ; 40 
7; Sate og 30 
pW Seg ae 90 


Special position or color, extra 
charge. No classified or reading 
notices. Advertising subject to pub- 
lisher’s approval. Minimum space, 
one-sixth page. 


Address communications to 


THE QUILL 


A Magazine for Writers, Editors 
and Publishers 


Business Office 


Stock Yards Station, CHICAGO 
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cAnnouncing 
NEW OFFICES 


NATIONAL 
EDITORIAL 
ASSOCIATION 





The national trade asso- 
ciation of non-metropoli- 
tan newspapers 


now located at 
134 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 


In the Heart of Chicago. 
Just across the corner from 
the Sherman, around the 
corner from the Bismarck, 
one and a half blocks from 
the LaSalle, and two blocks 


from the Morrison. 


v 


Make the N.E.A. your 
Chicago Service Agency. 

















NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


If you have chosen the Fourth 
Estate for your profession, you 
should choose National Print- 
er Journalist for your mage- 
zine. If you are just entering 
the newspaper field, you will 
find this magazine a great aid 
to your career. |f you are an 
old-timer at writing and pub- 
lishing, you will discover fresh 
ideas in the many interesting 
articles on a wide variety of 
subjects which are contained 
in it each month. 


No other publication covers 
the field so thoroughly. 


Send $2.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion or $3.00 for two years. 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 
JOURNALIST 


& With aig red Advertising 
ervice 
219 So. Fourth Street, Springfield, Illinois 
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some excess rock along with the 
statue. 

S. S. McClure, who discovered and 
brought out more famous writers than 
most editors, once accepted a story 
called “St. Ives” from Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and in editing it he knock- 
ed off 15,000 words from the end of the 
story. He then wrote to Stevenson, 
apologizing for the act. Stevenson re- 
plied that it was perfectly all right. 
“Your eye is better than mine, and 
you improved the story,” he said. 

With this illustrious example we can 
all afford to submit to cutting of man- 
uscripts, and we may well apply the 
technique to our own writing. “Knock 
off all you don’t need.” Simplicity is 
conducive to beauty. Surplusage of 
words only confuses the reader and 
spoils the article. The way to main- 
tain a high state of interest is to keep 
moving right along, shaping the 
thought with sure strokes into an ar- 
tistic entity. Put yourself in your 
reader’s place, and remember that the 
editor is doing the same thing as you 
should be doing. 

In magazine and newspaper writing 
it is almost always best to put your 
most dramatic and forceful passage in 
the lead. If the lead is dull, the whole 
story will be skipped. A good lead 
does more to start a reader into a story 
than anything else, and I don’t mind 
telling you that most editors reject 
articles without reading entire man- 
uscripts in the cases where the leads 
are poor. “I can almost always tell 
when a story is going to be good,” 
said the editor of one of the largest 
general magazines to me recently. 
“If the first page is poor, the chances 
are that the whole thing will be poor.” 
Possibly, in some cases, this judgment 
is faulty, but very seldom. 


HROUGHOUT this article I have 
tried to stress the idea that the ac- 
tual writing of an article in what I 
would term the mechanical sense is 
not the most important thing. The 
ideal article is seldom written by 
mooning around over the typewriter, 
wondering what to write about, wor- 
rying about the first word, and trying 
to produce classical English. This 
may sound contradictory to former 
statements, but it is not. First sit 
down at the typewriter and just write 
like a house afire about the most dra- 
matic thing there is to the story. After 
the article is finished, or well under 
way, you can go back to the lead and 
work it over. Perhaps by that time 
you will have conceived a better ap- 
proach, for the act of writing in itself 
often stimulates new ideas. 
Let us say you have roughed out 
the article. Now go back over it and 
polish it up. Be sure there are no bad 
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constructions or misspelled words or 
clumsy phrases or clichés. If you 
don’t want to stop and guard against 
these clichés as you write, put down 
“crisp bank note” or “tiny tot,” hot 
off your typewriter and move right 
along. Then get out the old Thesaurus 
or do a little high-powered thinking 
and substitute something original for 
every hackneyed expression. 

If you are a good workman the 
chances are that your rough draft will 
be so badly interlined and scratched 
up that no one but you could under- 
stand it. So the next thing is to make 
the second draft. By that time the 
well-rounded contours of your mas- 
terpiece should appear in places. Per- 
haps you will want to knock off still 
more, however. Do so if and when 
possible. The shorter you can make 
your article without impairing your 
mind-picture, the better it will be. 
Strive for unity. Do not write 
incoherently. 

Now to close, with a few concrete 
suggestions. 

1. Study the market carefully. Re- 
member that hitherto unfamiliar facts 
furnish a good field. 

2. Be sure of accuracy. This in- 
cludes spelling. Bad spelling casts 
suspicion on the authenticity of the 
whole article. Check with some 
authority. 

3. Watch the length and gauge ac- 
cording to the specific market you 
have in mind. 

4. Use standard size paper, 8% by 
11, with double spaced typing, ample 
margins, etc. Never use longhand, 
even if you have to hire a typist. 

5. Put a title on the article, simply 
for convenience in identifying it. 
Don’t feel hurt if the editor chooses 
another title. 

6. Fashion a good lead. Make it 
dramatic, with plenty of human inter- 
est, and if the market requires, humor. 

7. Never send a carbon copy to an 
editor. He is sure to think that his 
magazine is a desperate and thought- 
less second choice, or that the original 
has been sent elsewhere at the same 
time. 

8. Don’t pad. Make your article 
concise. Make it move right along, 
without digressions. 

9. Don’t write long letters to go 
with the articles. Articles must speak 
for themselves, just as they do when 
they come to the reader’s attention. 

10. Be sure to enclose enough post- 
age for possible return. Being com- 
pelled to pay postage or write back 
for it doesn’t please an editor. 





W. CALVIN PHILLIPS (Washington 
State '33), former reporter for the Seattle 
(Wash.) Star, is now city editor for the 
Wenatchee (Wash.) Daily Sun. 
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LEVERETT G. RICHARDS (Washing- 
ton 32) is on the staff of the Portland 
Oregonian. 

* * * 

CHARLES E. LOGAN (lllinois ’33) is 
directing publication and promotion of 
the 50th Anniversary Edition of the 
Centralia (Ill.) Evening Sentinel. 

* * * 


LYTTLETON TEMPES (Washington 
33) is with the promotion staff of the 
Seattle Municipal League. 

” + a 


HOWARD GREER (Washington State 
27) is publicity director for the Asso- 
ciated Students of the State College of 
Washington. 

* * * 

W. GIFFORD HOAG (Cornell ’31), for- 
merly with the Bureau of Statistics, New 
York State Department of Agriculture 
and Markets, is now with the Informa- 
tion Division of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration in Washington. 


WILLIAM PRICE GRAY (Washington 
32) has joined the sales staff of the Acme 
Printing Company, Seattle, Washington. 

+. ” . 

JAMES CARVIN (Butler ’28) is now 
associated with the Indianapolis branch 
of Bozell & Jacobs Inc., advertising 
agency. He formerly was a political 
writer for the Indianapolis Times. 


* * * 


ROBERT L. GILBERT (Kansas ’23), 
for more than a year editor of the Fair- 
field (Conn.) News, has resigned to edit 
and publish his own competing weekly, 
the Fairfield Tribune. The first issue, 
running eight pages, was published 
March 15. 


* * * 


ALLAN RINEHART (Oregon State ’29) 
of the Beaver Engraving Company, Port- 
land, Ore., has been elected president of 
the Portland Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 





Are These Wages Decent? 


(Continued from page 10) 


ing majority on the Code Authority 
for the Daily Newspaper Publishing 
Business, apparently do not realize 
that college graduates will not be at- 
tracted to newspaper work if they can- 
not look forward to receiving a decent 
living wage. The “broadly educated” 
men whom Mr. Bellamy said that daily 
newspapers need at this time are not 
likely to be interested in a profession 
that offers them from $8.40 to $17.50 
a week if they have no actual news- 
paper experience, or from $12.00 to 
$25.00 a week if they have done actual 
newspaper work. 

If daily newspaper publishers in 
cities of less than 250,000 in population 
claim that they cannot afford to pay 
reporters and desk men minimum sala- 
ries of more than $12.00, $14.00 and 
$16.00 a week, or learners who have 
had no actual newspaper experience 
more than $8.40, $9.80 and $11.20 a 
week, they might be reminded of what 
President Roosevelt said in the early 
days of the NRA a year ago: 


“It seems to me plain that no busi- 
ness which depends for its existence 
on paying less than a living wage to 
its workers has any right to continue 
in this country ... and by living 


wages I mean more than bare sub- 
sistence—I mean the wages of de- 
cent living.” 


HAT can be done about this sit- 

uation? It seems to me that 
those interested in good journalism 
can render no more important service 
at the present moment than to write 
letters protesting vigorously against 
this proposed salary scale to George 
Buckley, deputy administrator for the 
Daily Newspaper Publishing Business 
Code, Department 7, National Recov- 
ery Administration, Washington, D. C., 
and to the following members of the 
Code Authority for Daily Newspapers 
which was responsible for the pro- 
posed scale: Howard Davis, manager, 
New York Herald Tribune, chairman 
of the Code Authority; Paul Bellamy, 
editor, Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer; 
Harry S. Webster, general manager, 
San Bernardino (Cal.) Sun-Telegram; 
J. L. Stackhouse, business manager, 
Easton (Pa.) Express; John Stewart 
Bryan, president, Richmond (Va.) 
News-Leader; William H. Reed, gen- 
eral manager, Taunton (Mass.) Ga- 
zette; Cranston Williams, manager 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, Chattanooga (Tenn.) News; 
William F. Metten, Wilmington (Del.) 
Journal-News; Verne E. Joy, manager, 
Centralia (Ill.) Sentinel; S. R. Winch, 
business manager, Portland (Ore.) 
Journal. 


RICHARD L. WILLIAMS (Washing- 
ton ’33) has joined the staff of the Seattle 
Times, and is covering the police beat. 

* . * 


DWIGHT L. SMITH (Indiana ’32), 
Pennville, Ind., has became news-editor 
of the Republican-Leader, Salem, Ind., 
owned and edited by WALTER H. CRIM 
(Indiana Associate), a director of the 
National Editorial Association. 


* * * 


WALTER N. VERNON, JR. (Southern 
Methodist ’31), pastor of the Lakewood 
Methodist Church, Dallas, Texas, is writ- 
ing for the church press of the Southern 
Methodist Church. 





The 
Smart Revue of Fraternity Jewelry 
in the 
1934 Balfour Blue Book 


WE PRESENT . ; 

Identification Medallion........... Page 18 
Ye Olden Knife of Remembrance... Page 19 
Chapter Officer’s Charm........... Page 16 


Write today for your free copy! 
L. G. Balfour Company 


wveame Attleboro - Massachusetts 














nterpretation 


News accounts of happenings in 
the newspaper world seldom offer 
more than superficial details. To the 
interested newspaper man that is not 
enough. What, he wants to know, is 
the story behind the news ? 


As the magazine of interpretation 
in the newspaper field, THE AMER- 
ICAN PRESS tears away the veil of 
superficiality, presenting the little- 
known, dramatic facts not apparent in 
the news. 


To illustrate: 


THE AMERICAN PRESS was the 
first to point out the’ possible threat 
to the freedom of the press in the 
early attempts to place newspapers 
under a code. 


You'll enjoy THE AMERICAN 
PRESS. Subscription $1 a year. 


The American Pins 


225 West 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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HERE are a lot of newspapers that have been taking 

a poke every chance they got at Rexford G. Tugwell, 
undersecretary of agriculture, and at Consumers’ Re- 
search. How long do they expect they can continue such 
left-handed digs without John Public’s beginning to fig- 
ure out why? 

Tugwell made the mistake of trying to take some of the 
objectionable features out of advertising. Perhaps it is 
better to say that he sought to make it impossible to ad- 
vertise, without fear of penalty, certain products as they 
had been advertised. So Mr. Tugwell became a very dan- 
gerous individual. 

As for Consumers’ Research, an organization which 
tells its subscribers some of the things about products that 
the advertisements do not, it’s so blamed outspoken. If 
it finds something isn’t any good—why, gosh, it up and 
tells the folks so. And that, according to some people’s 
ways of thinking is “dirty pool,” unethical, and all of that. 

The public has a right to be foolee. if it wants to be—so 
infer those who would like to see Consumers’ Research 
and all its staff, office, pamphlets, etc., etc., burned, cast to 
the bottom of the sea, buried or otherwise disposed of, 
silenced and prohibited. 

Now we have no particular brief for Mr. Tugwell or for 
Consumers’ Research—but we don’t like to see the tac- 
tics some papers are employing against them. 

We've mentioned before in these columns that while 
we thought the advertising boys turned out a lot of cute 
phrases, smart slogans, etc., etc., that it was high time they 
began sticking a few facts in their copy. But then, of 
course, we of the editorial department aren’t supposed to 
know anything about advertising. That’s just the way 
we get our pay—through the hard work of the advertis- 
ing staff. We just write the stuff that goes around the 
ads. 

But that’s beside the point. What we have been get- 
ting around to is that advertising needs a house cleaning 
——a new policy devoted to giving more facts and infor- 
mation about products than hokum. Further, that if the 
advertising profession doesn’t clean its own house, some- 


one else is going to do it or order it done and stick around 
to boss the job. 

Newspapers, of all organizations, should know the 
power of an aroused public opinion when it begins to 
sweep down upon an objective. And there’s a rising tide 
of public feeling in regard to the objectionable in the dis- 
play columns. Scoff if you like—but while you are scoff- 
ing you’d better give a thought or two to what is happen- 
ing in the movie industry. 


® 
THOSE PRIVATE POLICEMEN 


HILE we are sorry that Talcott Powell, editor of 

~ the Indianapolis Times had to be manhandled to 
bring it about—we are glad that public attention was fo- 
cused recently upon one of the most vicious aspects of 
modern industrial life—the private police forces main- 
tained by some of the country’s largest manufacturers. 

You probably have read what happened to Mr. Powell 
—how he went to Gary to make a first-hand inquiry into 
the threatened steel strike and, although not on the steel 
company’s property, was seized, roughly treated, his notes 
destroyed, taken to the offices of the company and sub- 
jected to a lengthy grilling. 

He effected his release by asking permission to dismiss 
his cab driver. Instead of dismissing his driver, he sent 
him posthaste to seek James Doss, Times’ political writer, 
who also was in Gary. Doss appealed to the city police 
and got action. 

The Scripps-Howard papers, we are told, ordered the 
treatment given Mr. Powell made front-page copy in all 
their papers. That’s where it should have been and the 
step is to be commended. 

And commendation also to Westbrook Pegler for that 
ironic open letter to the steel company in which he asked 
for passport, visa, safe conduct, etc., past the company’s 
premises. 

Maybe if a few more newspapermen get mauled by the 
strong-arm squads we'll ail be a little more sympathetic 
toward the fellows who have been catching that sort of 
treatment for years. 








BUILDING A SUCCESSFUL NEWSPAPER 


O FAR as newspapermen have been able to find out, 
there is but one system by which a newspaper may be 
made successful, and that plan, simply stated, is this: 

Study your field, know your people, find out what the people 
want and try with all your might to give the reading public 
what it requires from day to day and every publication day. 

“The successful newspaper is the one t is fair and 
friendly and neighborly. It has convictions and states them, 
with force, but always with courtesy and with due regard 
for the opinions and feelings of the other fellow. Those con- 
victions are set forth in the editorial columns. The news 
columns and head lines must be kept free from bias, preju- 
dice, partisanism and propaganda. re can be no compro- 
mise from criminality, fraud or injustice. In the assertion 
of political principles, however, it is possible, and it is neces- 
sary, to be fair in argument and temperate in statement, 
always realizing that the other side is entitled to respect and 
courteous treatment. 

“The successful newspaper, spe broadly, is not a 
newspaper which permits itself to be made the organ or 
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instrument of a faction in its community. The legitimate 
newspaper seeks and appeals to readers of all parties and 
groups. Needless to say, a genuine newspaper will hold its 
clientele most surely by demonstrating that its news 
columns are open to all groups to t to the public the 
record of their doings and activities. The genuine news- 

per will continue to be successful so long as it refrains 

om abusing its power; so long as it adheres to the rule of 
fairness in presenting its political cause editorially, with 
good humor and sound argument in its editorial columns, 
never in the news columns. 

“The successful newspaper is not necessarily a crusader 
seeking Pulitzer prizes for this or that reform. The best 
and most constructive work done for the betterment of a 
community by a powerful newspaper often is done quietly, 
without the beating of tom-toms, and without slandering its 
home town in the head lines. The mgr goad needs, in 
short, to be fair to its town or city as well as to the indi- 
vidual citizen to whom the Ee age to be a 
good neighbor.”—Henry W. pu r, the Lafay- 
ette (Ind.) Journal and Courier, speaking before the Purdue 
University chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 
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A CHALLENGE— 


. E HAVE felt the need, | am sure, for better editorial 

brains. We have been confronted with the necessity 
of dealing intelligently with economic questions so involved 
as to test the mettle of editorial writers and reporters to the 
utmost. We have seen the imperative need of staffing our 
newspapers with more broadly educated, better writers than 
ever before.””— Paul Bellamy, past-president of American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. 
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The college-trained journalist today more than ever is in demand. The training he receives helps him to un- 


derstand present-day happenings and problems. He must meet the exacting requirements of present-day writ- 
ing as shown in the above statement. 


However, in order to enjoy returns from your years of training and experience, it is necessary for you to have 
a contact with employers. Each contact you may have with the men who employ means one more chance of 
securing your first job, or an advancement. 





The Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta Chi operates as a nonprofit service to members of the fraternity. It 
endeavors at all times to bring openings to the attention of members registered with the Bureau. The service 
. costs only $1 for registration for three years, and a placement fee lower than the lowest commercial rate. 


WANTED ! 


Editor—fine opportunity for advancement and development as editor trade magazine 
and general publicity work for large mid-western manufacturing concern. Perma- 
nent with good salary when ability is proved. 


News service bureau men—young men interested in joining leading news service or- 
ganizations; some knowledge of wire filing advantageous; must be industrious. 


Beginning reporter—to report news of trade houses in large north-central city. Op- 
portunity for advancement. 


Business manager—established mid-western daily; wide experience in newspaper 
editorial and business management. Small investment required. 


Columnist—experienced movie critic capable of developing an attractive and widely 
read column for leading eastern daily. 


Instructor—for staff of a leading school of journalism in an eastern university; expert 
on weekly newspaper, including knowledge of back shop and mechanics. 


Engraving salesman—young man familiar with college and high school year book 
requirements to work central states. 


These are some of the calls received by the Bureau during the past month. There is always a chance that an 
j opening for which you are fitted will be referred to the Bureau. Placement cannot be promised, but with the 
extremely low registration fee, it pays to have this contact. 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 
: of Sigma Delta Chi 


| Stock Yards Station James C. Kiper, Director Chicago, Illinois 


« Puts the Right Man in the Right Place » 
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Your Best Customers 


Will Read 


The Golden Jubilee Number 
of 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


To commemorate our Fiftieth Birthday, we plan to issue on July 21st an 
Anniversary Number which will be a work of art, as well as an impressive en- 
cyclopedia of publishing, merchandising and advertising from 1884 to 1934. 


Filled with articles written by experienced journalists, and appropriately 
illustrated, it will be a reference work to be used in public and commercial li- 
braries. The very nature of its content will make this book live for years. Both 
from a standpoint of physical beauty and interesting authoritative information, 
we hope to make this issue the finest, most informative of its kind ever produced. 


Every progressive concern connected with newspaper publishing and its 
related industries will find it a profitable investment to advertise in this Anni- 
versary Edition. It is a perfect advertising medium for anyone who buys or sells 
advertising space or deals with newspapers in any way. 


Newspaper publishers—equipment manufacturers and services—advertis- 
ing agencies—special representatives—newsprint manufacturers—national ad- 
vertisers—foreign newspaper publishers—publishers of general, trade and agri- 
cultural publications—all will find it advantageous to attend this printed con- 
vention of great names. 


There will be no increased rates for space in this Anniversary Number of 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


We all have something valuable to offer one another. Here is our chance 
to tell each other about our products and services. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


1700 TIMES BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 















































